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ORNAMENTAL IRON-WORK. 
By Mr. Jacop Fake. 


Of all the branches of modern Art-Industry, none | 


yerhaps has, in an artistic point of view, been so neg- 
ected, as ornamental Iron-work. 
mly of recent date; for the wrought grilles, gates and 
ailings of our gardens and palaces, as well as other 


uildings, bear witness that the taste and tendencies of 


| 


This neglect is indeed | 


past periods of art up to the present century attached | 


preat value to elaborately wrought [ron-work. 


Neverthe- | 


ess it seems to have been lately supplanted to a large | 


extent by cast iron. 


Still the latter will never replace | 


ought iron, either in respect of its characteristic quali- | 


ties, or the particular style of ornamentation of which it 
s susceptible; for notwithstanding the numerous attempts, 


0 appropriate cast-iron for works of art, it has proved 
altogether rebellious to a truly artistic treatment. 


lay, when the tendencies of reform in Art-Industry begin 


quently replaced by brass and bronze, e. g., 


knockers, 
of various form and design, bronze lions’ heads, ete., 
still extant. 


of ornamental Iron-work of high artistic value in the 


There are however still some specimens 


Romanesque style and Early Gothic, the most remark- 
able of which are perhaps the door-hinges of Notre- 
Dame at Paris, of the second half of the twelfth century. 
These of 
thick in proportion, with admirable 
precision and elegance, the main stem, from the head 
of the hinge, throwing off interlaced branches which grow 
into most elaborate and graceful seroll work, 


consist wrought-iron bands, rather massive 


and and worked 


leaves, 


| and flowers, interspersed with all sorts of birds in differ- 
more or less successful, which have recently been made | 


To | 


to awake a renewed interest for Iron-work, it will seem | 
appropriate to take a short retrospective view of its | 


history in art, to consider its various styles of ornamen- 
tation, and to examine how far we may now profit by 
it, and turn it to good account. 

The history of ornamental Iron-work is of recent 
late for us in Europe. The period of its highest deve- 
lopment commences with the craft of the amourer, which, 
in originating and perfecting plate-armour in- the course 
of the fifteenth century, was truly elaborated into an 
art. It is true that the 


excavations of tombs of the 





Merovingian period show iron ornaments for personal | 


use, elegantly mounted and enriched with silver; but 
this style of workmanship, which, as it would seem, soon 
lisappeared in Europe, was most likely an ancient in- 
eritance, the home and origin of which might be traced 
D Asia where it is still extensively practised, as it pro- 
ably has been from the most remote times. 

With the exception of sword-blades, simple casques, 
tte. the early medieval period has handed down but 
few specimens of Iron-work, and only a very small 
tumber of them can be ranked as works of art. Where 


iron might have been suitably employed we find it fre- 
The Workshop, 


| 
| 


MA 


ent positions. They extend over and cover almost the 


whole door, forming one great ornament of exquisite 
arrangement and design, and at the same time of great 
strength and solidity, and representing a most appropriate 
To heighten the effect, all the 
iron was formerly gilt, the ground being red (see fig. 1). 


and charming enrichment. 


The technical and artistic principles to which ex- 
pression is given by the Iron-work of the door of Notre- 
Dame Cathedral was faithfully perpetuated and further 
developed by Gothic art, through many examples of great 
richness and beauty of form. They all show a true 
understanding of the characteristic property of wrought 
iron, namely that of stretching and extending under the 
hammer. In proportion as the iron bars are flattened 
and beaten under its strokes, they are separated length- 
ways into two or bands 


more and branches, starting 


| from the middle, and extending more and more over the 


| ocasionally with animals’ heads, ete., 


surface. The ends receiving the same treatment, the 
whole forms an ornament of great richness and elegance, 
the extremities sometimes enriched with curls and leaves, 
as pointed out in 
the specimen above referred to. 

It would be difficult to find an example in the 


thirteenth and fourteenth centuries which could bear 


| comparison with the doors of Notre-Dame in regard 


to beauty of invention, brilligacy of effect, and precision 
of workmanship. During the fifteenth century the per- 


57 
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fection attained in the art of the armourer could not but 
influence that of the smith and metal worker, in conse- 
quence of which ornamental Iron-work and its manufacture 
received a more extensive and manifold development, and 
a more delicate treatment and execution. The bands and 
branches growing into a most elaborate and graceful scroll- 
work of regular design and 
form, stamped with ribs and 
veins, show a more exact = 
rendering of vegetable types. 
To enhance the effect by light 
and shade they were partly 
embossed and himunered 
from the under surface, ad- 
ding to the flat) treatment 
the life and play of rehef 
work. The gilding, used in 
Norman or Romanesque sty- 
le was, for more delicate 
work, replaced by tinming, 


rendering the ornament bril- 





liant like silver. relieved by 
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dings. Also the rich mouldings, panelling. and featherinos 
which were so extensively seen in ornamental wood eay- 
vings of the period were all imitated in Tron-work, formed 
into locks, door-handles, ete. 
With the new style in Architecture the sixteenth 
century brought also a new style of ornamentation fo) 
smith-work. For more im- 
portant, objects hammered. 








or VC POUSSE work Was stil] 





preferred, and for a lone 





time even in great favour. 
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. Especially gates, rails. evilles 


} 
| 

for the upper parts of arched 
| doors, open screens, ete, 
| were wrought with great 
| skill and solidity, the orna- 
mental motives being formed 
of small bars, turned into 
pee Ss) eel ee 
he T) lacing and 

XS h) 


spiral-like scrolls, throwing 
off tendrils, continually inter- 
y crossing each 
Ss other, and forming new spi- 








red or blue ground of parch- 
ment, leather or simply paint. 
The same decoration, which 
owed its origin to the manu- 
facture of door-hinges, was 
adopted for all sorts of smith- 
work, framing the cases of 
locks, mounting their cor- t= 
ners, or covering them with 
pierced ornament. Particu- 
larly finials, and escutcheons 


on which the knocker or ring- 





handle was fixed show a pro- 





nishing beauty and great de- 
licacy of execution (see fig. 2). 

This style of ornamen- 
tation, although the most 
frequent, does not apply te 
all the works of art in lron- 
work of Gothic date. Just 
as Gothie art, in its degene- 
rating course during the 
fifteenth century, forced its 


purely architectonic orna- 


ment especially tracery, upon Fi 


other branches offart, parti- 
cularly to that of the gold- 
smith, so also Lron-work, of- 
ten intimately combined with 
Architecture, did not escape. Escutcheons of knockers 
were transformed into Gothic rose-windows; locks, and 
mountings of doors and other objects were enriched with 
a variety of pinnacles. crockets, finials and window-tracery, 
often Flamboyant in style and design, nay sometimes 
like miniature churches surmounted by tabernacle-work, 
buttresses, gable-ends, ete. This, certainly, is by no means 


a commendable treatment even for modern Gothic buil- 






Door-hinges from Notre-Dame, Paris. 


Twelfth century work. 


Ay! | 
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fusion of ornament of asto- AEDS Cy 


Knocker with ornamental Escutcheon. 


Fifteenth century work. 


rals and scrolls, rivetted 
together, with bold flowers 
and leaves, interspersed so- 
metimes with birds or other 
animal types, and even small 
Naturally 
enough the execution of these 


human figures. 


objects ina material not very 
appropriate to such delicate 
work is rather coarse, and 
the whole must be considered 
as mere specimens of decora- 
tion. Other objects which 
allowed free scope to the 
inventive genius and skill of 
the art-worker were the ar- 
matures of wells, and the 
iron-work of windows, which, 
on the ground-floor  espe- 
cially, were often comple- 
tely secured with elaborate 
The heads ot 


the stanchions were, from 


screen-work. 


the beginning of the seven- 
teenth century, frequent 
.- enriched with flowers and 
finials of bold design, affor- 
ding great variety of form, 
which soon became very favo- 
rite ornaments, used for all 
sorts of purposes, as, e. g., for bell-pulls in old houses 
| which are seen in many places of Upper-Austria. — The 
style of ornamentation changing with the ever-varying 


taste of the period, the heads of stanchions and othe 


decorative-features of railings, screens, etc., received 
during the eighteenth century all the overcharged and 


capricious scrollwork, which marks the Rococo period. 


| Nevertheless we cannot withhold our admiration of the 
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-yeations of that advanced date, which, taken by them- 





lyes and independently of style, present most remarkable 


and astonishing works. They are, 


vention and workmanship, 
the natural expression of true 
taste and breadth of design. 
Many household articles 

i iron, used in those centu- 
res. particularly utensils for 
lighting and heating, origi- 
nated under the hammer. In 
Italian palaces from the  fit- 
teenth century we still find 
splendid standards and torch- 
holders, which, without par- 
taking too much of the archi- 
tectural type of the time, 
combine pureness of style 
with exquisite beauty of form. 
From the sixteenth century 
many admirably worked fire- 
logs and sereens, mostly of 
North-Italian and French ma- 
wifacture are still extant, a 
beautiful specimen of the for- 
ner being in possession of the 
Austrian Museum. Ponderous 
and massive as these objects 
are, they are, although mere 
black -smith’s work, much 
more in accordance with the 
demands of a sound and 
venuine taste, than the com- 
paratively meagre substitutes 
of polished or gilt brass which 
decorate our modern fire-side. 
The wrought-iron candle- 
sticks, formerly used for do- 
westic purposes were of finer 
ud more elegant execu- 
tion, showing frequently most 
graceful and original, but 
nevertheless quite appropriate 
forms, their invention and 
design being entirely in con- 
lormity with the manufacture 
and the purpose of the work. 
All the above mentioned 
urticles are however devoid 
of a more delicate and pe- 
culiay ornamentation either in 
‘yle or manufacture, the 
wode of decoration being re- 
‘tricted to the use of the 
hammer and file, Still the 
Iner work of the locksmith 
alopted much of the deco- 








if not in form yet in| racter, the structural 
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Armature of a well, Neunkirchen, Lower-Austria. 


Sixteenth century work. 


Partly indeed these works, especially those connected 





with locks and keys, remained true to their ancient cha- 


form and ornament being still 


worked by the hammer, while 
the Gothic types and fea- 
tures, replaced by those of 
the Renaissance, had to give 
way to masks, heads, little 
nude figures, medallions, ete., 
although rather deficient in 
the manner of execution. 
Thus the key-handles, in- 
stead of Gothic rose-window 
tracery , received pierced or- 
nament of the characteristic 
design and sweep of the Re- 
nauissance, 

One principal feature 
was however entirely altered. 
While the fifteenth century, 
as above pointed out, had in 
preference, used relief treat- 
ment for iron-work, the six- 
teenth century, the period 
of mechanical inventions and 
improvements, set oa high 
value on the interior con- 
struction of locks, which 
were frequently very elabo- 
rate and complicated pieces 
of mechanism which, with 
their manifold and most diffi- 
cult combinations, had to be 
worked out with the greatest 
precision, exactness, and soli- 
dity. Numerous specimens 
of most wonderful skill of 
this kind have been handed 
down to us. It may be well 
to mention here that the 
locks of. the Germanic Mu- 
seum in Nuremberg, taken 
from the house of Augustin 
dirschvogel in Hirschelgasse, 
being the work of that dex- 
terous and skilful artist, still 
do their office as well as at 
first, in spite of their com- 
plicated mechanism, and the 
wear and tear of three hund- 
red years. So much labour 
being bestowed on the in- 
terior, and so much attention 
paid to the mechanism, an- 
other and lighter sort of de- 
coration for the exterior would 
appear to be requisite, in con- 


: ° 5 | . ° ° . 
tition which had come into vogue through the art of the | sequence of which the etching of ornament, suggested 


ithourer, from the early part of the sixteenth century. | 





by the armourer’s art was put into requisition for the 


228 
decoration of the surface, instead of the relief work for- 
merly used. The ornament was left in blank and highly 
polished. the ground being etched black, and in order 
to vive it more life and lustre, it was dotted with bright 
pots such as are found in the ancient armours. This 
mode of decoration was much and richly applied to small 
iron strong-boxes and caskets. serving for the adornment 
of parlours and libraries, and offerimg the requisite sur- 
face for such enrichment. Of great lightness and ele- 
cance, it was nevertheless a perfectly appropriate style 
of work, worthy of a revival, and superior to the lacker 


or varnish painting of our modern iron strong-boxes, 


In the old specimens of the sixteenth century there is oy) 
this fault, that the ornamental patterns, in comparison 
with the heavy article they have to adorn appear, nue) 
too delicate: considered by themselves, they are fre. 
quently of high perfection, exhibiting the most beautify 
designs, especially those of the German Masters, who 
greatly excelled in this art. Two remarkable examples 
of colossal dimension, but most wonderful ornamentation, 
originally belonging to a monastery and now in the pos- 
session of the Austrian Museum, are true chefs-Caury 
of the craft. 


The conclusion in our next 


SPECIMENS OF ORNAMENTATION. 





No. 


Nos. 1 and 2. 


No. 1 from Muenzenberg, Hesse ; 


Romanesque Style. 


: 


Details of Imposts. 


1 


12th century, '/4 of full size 


No. 2 from Church of the order of St. John, Nieder-Weisel, Hesse; end of 12 century, "/s full size. 


Nos. 3 and 4 


Nos. 5—9. 


No. 5 Front Elevation 


Modern Gothic; Iron Stove. 


No. 6 Detail of pierced Panels; No. 7 Pedestal; Nos. 8 and 9 various Finials for upper part of Stove. 


Karly Gothic. Foliated Jamb-moulding, between Shafts of Poreh of Larchand Abbey, 13t) century. 


Mr. E. Beesser, Archt. 


Scale 


of No. 6, "4, No. 7, 45, Nos. 8 and 9, */s full size. 
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No. 10. Richly decorated Iron Gutter, of the New Opera House, Paris. M. Ch. Garnier, Archt. 
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Nos. 11-14. Bed-room Furniture. (See Part 14.) Mr. Rehlender. Archt. 


No. 11. Round Table, belonging to the set of Nos. 25 and 26, Part 14. For details see No. 1 of Supplement. 
No. 12. Square Table, to that of Nos. 23 and 24, Part 14. For details see Nos. 5 and 6 of Supplement. 
Nos. 13 and 14. Front and Side Elevation of Bedstead. For details see Nos. 2—4 of Supplement. For style of treatment of |! 


furniture see also Part 14. The Wor} 
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The W orkshop. 
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No. 15. 


No. 15. Richly carved Side-board. 
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No. 16. Bronze Chandelier; manufactured by Mr. Hollenbach, Metal-worker and Gasfitter, Vienna, 
from the design of Mr. H. Riewel, Archt 
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round left 
No. 17. Vase, from the Pompeian house of Prince Napoleon, Paris, M. Alfred Normand, Archt. 
Ground- color of Vase, white: dark shaded parts representing red, lighter shading green, scrolls yellow; knob and pinian-apple of lid 


white, bead green, ovalo on red borders of vase. yellow: red beadrolls on white ground. 
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No. 18. Carpet Pattern. — Mr. C. Berger, Archt., London. 


‘round left in blank representing white: light shading vermillion: black ground standing for brown-red; flowers and bordering out- 


lines yellow. 


The Workshop. 
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From the Paris Exhibition. 
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Nos. 19, 
from the h 


front and 


Wooden hi 
No. 27 evol 
the typical 
ment of th: 


by other s 


No. 22. Pe 
th 


From drawings of 


Archt. 


Nos. 19 — 27. 
M. Bénard, 


Vos. 19, 20, 21 and 27. Knife 
from the Norwegian Section, with 
front and side view of seabbard. 


Wooden hilt of knife richly carved ; 
Yo, 27 evolution of carving, showing 
the typical character of the orna- 
ment of that country, as illustrated 
by other specimens in the Exhi- 
bition. 


Xo, 22. Persian Knife, rather more 


1 /s 


than '/e real size. 
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Blade damasecened steel, with gold 
inlay, and ivory hilt. 
knife, seabbard and ring 


m polished 


Iron. 


Nos. 23 and 24 Small) Spanish 
Poinard; seabbard serving as paper 
knife; ivory hilt with brass hollow 


mouldings, 


Nos. 25 and 26. 


"Ils full size. 


Turkish Poinard ; 


Blade damascened, with vilt edges 


and ornament on punched ground, 




















No. 


28. 
































Marble Chimney-piece. 


Mr. 


A, 


Jungermann , 





Seulptor, 


Berlin, 


Mounting of 
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Supplement. 
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Incised ornament 


Borders of a Memorial Tablet 


in San Zacearia, Venice (1470) 


filled in with lead 


VARIOUS. 


\ Durable Covering for Staircases. 


| wear of staircases is often a very serious matter. Whether 

f door stone, with much usage, they soon go, If of stone, the 
! Lr of the edge soon wears away, and the pecple misealeu- 
ite and stumble. If of wood, they are much sooner worn down, 
| i\ them \\ resort to many devices We cover them with 
lead. whieh on wearing into hol leaves ragged edges, which 
eateh ladies’ dre wid omake similar rag@ed edges. Or we put 
t thick bar of brass alone them, whieh sometime eateh the heel 
f a oman hoot and send him headlone down. stairs The faets 
hein v really lasting and serviceable protection to staircases 
t desideratum, Such a covering, M. Cazeau says he has found 
nothin pla of aluminium bronze. For some time, it seems, the 
eent of the eolumn in the Place Vendome has been interdiected 
to the public beeause of the wearing away of the stairs, It is for 
these that M. Cazeau proposes his covering, and if what he says 
tru that the experiment has been made in a factory (it must 
have been a very busy one) where plates of common bronze on 
the stain in. thick were worn out in six weeks, while plates 
of aluminium bronze in. thick remain just the same as when 
new, after eleven months of serviee, it is an invention which must 
command notice, Aluminium bronze is not too expensive if it will 
hear this amount of usage: and we recommend the authorities of 
the Metropolitan Railway to give it a trial in place of the ob- 


readers 


alluded, 


merely copper with 


which have Our 


of 


ember that 


ehronable bar brass to we 


aluminium bronze is from 


to LO per cent. of aluminium. The Mechanics’ Magazine. 
Archiwological Notes. 

A curious discovery, kept secret for fourteen years , has just 

ne to light at Ravenna. The workmen, engaged in digging a 

canal near the present railroad station, im 1854, found a skeleton 


th a brea tplate of fine wold buried faee downward. The pre- 
elous piece of armour, which weighed six pounds, was broken up 
cid thre pote old secretly to jewellers. Two larger pieces, which 
ippear to have been the shoulder bands, and are covered with 

isi ind enamel, have been given up by a jeweller at bFaenza, 
but the remainders are probably lost It is known that Theodorie 
buried the body of Odoaceer, after his murder at Ravenna, face 
downward; and the Italian antiquarians suppose that this golden 
haan really that of the first kine of Italy. 

Phe exeavations which are being carried on in) Rome are 
fruitful of interesting result Phe Jast announcement is that the 
inporian has been found intact, being merely inelosed ly bar 
harous constructions, which are being cleared away. Another re 
port is that a large number of blocks of rare marbles have been 
found, ineluding seven blocks of violet: paonazetto, which is not 
now to be obtained at any cost: the remainder consists of Porta 
Somta, Africano, Milesio and Parian, the blocks being as remark- 
thle for their size, as for their extraordinary beauty. 

Bleaching of Wood-pulp for Paper. 

M. Orioli, a french chemist. says. in the Rerue hebdomadaire 

de Chémie, that the chloride of lime, if the dose is the least in 


excess, has a tendency to give a yellow tinge to the pulp: that 
tend to give a reddish colour 


to the effects of the 


ill energetic acids, without exception 


to the paper when exposed for a long time 


‘ 
. 


\4,° 
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sun, or of moisture, and that the least trace of iron is sufficient ip 

a very short time to blacken the pulp. He says he has succeeded 

in avoiding all these ineonviences by the use of the following mix. 

ture. For a hundred-weight of wood-pulp, he employs 400 grammes 
of acid, 


vantage of bleaching the colouring matter already oxidised, and 


four-fifths of a pound oxalic which has the double ad- 
of neutralising the alkaline principales which favour such oxidation: 
he adds to the oxalie acid one pound, or a little more, of sulphate 
of alumina, entirely deprived of iron. The principal agent in this 
mode of bleaching is the oxalic acid, the power of which over yege- 
table colouring matters is well-known: the alum has no bleaching 
forms with the colouring matter of the 


lake, 


power of its own, but it 


wood an almost colourless which has the effect of increasing 


the brillianey of the pulp. Journal of the Society of Arts. 


Transparent Colors. 


There are several colors that are natural transparents ; others 
that may be made so by mixture. 
The transparent colors are Terre de Sienna, Asphaltum, Dra- 


gon’s Blood, Carmine, Rose Pink, Chemical Brown, all the Lakes, 


Gamboge. and all the Gums. 


Semi-transparent Umber, Vandyke Brown, Chrome Red, 


Kmerald Green, Brunswick Green, Ultramarine, Indigo, Verdigris. 
Remarks. These colors should be ground very fine and 

spread on evenly. 

If to be shown with a strong light two coats may be given; 

if a subdued light 


Transparent colors are purer if elutriated; that is, 


but one coat is better. 
ground 
fine in water; let it settle, pour off the top part of the settlings, 
mix that up with more water, let it settle, and take the top half 
of that, which will be free from all sand and grit. If the pure 
part of the pigment, however, should be the heaviest, discard the 
top and use the bottom of the sediment. Usually, however, the 
purest coloring part settles upon the top. 
Any of these colors will work more evenly and be more trans 
parent, if a small quantity of water be mixed while grinding. 
Turpentine makes transparent colors work crumbly. Bleached 
boiled oil, or vehicle for flowing evenly 


Raw oil does very well, only that 


white varnish, is the best 
transparent colors are always 


difficult to dry. The Painter's Manual 


Metallic Ceilings. 


\ system of metallie ceilings, which consists in the application 
to the joisting of very thin stamped metal in ornamental embossed 
panels, has lately been invented. These stamped panels are fitted 
for every kind of decoration in color, and if inserted as plain sur 
faces may be used as the ground for every description of cartoon 
painting, combining with lightness and durability. artistic and 


ornamental effect. 


Klectrotype Ornaments. 
The galleries of 


have been largely increased and embellished of late, and among 


Greek and Roman sculpture in the Louvre 


the ornaments introduced are a number of bas-reliefs, round bosses, 
and allegorical figures, covered with a coating of metal, the work 
of M. Cossinus The effect of the electrotype bronzes is extremely 


rich, while the cost is trivial compared with real bronzes 
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